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any concomitant progress in the art of agriculture, the amount of
food per head will be diminished. There conies at last a point at
which, if the population were further increased, one man's labour
would produce less thgn one man's food. At this point, hunger
sets a limit to possible increase.
Those who form the poorest class in a society must, so Mal-
thus contends, be as poor as is compatible with survival, since
otherwise their numbers would increase until that point had been
reached. There may be short exceptional periods, as, for example,
after the Black Death, but they cannot last long, since more
children will survive until the old condition is restored. It is
therefore a good thing that some are richer than others, for, in
any system of equality, all would be at the lowest level; on this
ground he rejects the schemes of Godwin, Owen, and other
reformers. *It is absolutely certain,' he says, 'that the only mode
consistent with the laws of morality and religion, of giving to the
poor the largest share of the property of the rich, without sink-
ing the whole community in misery, is the exercise on the part of
the poor of prudence in marriage, and of economy both before
and after it.' Malthus thus makes a clean sweep of all schemes
of human amelioration which fail to tackle the population prob-
lem. And this problem must be tackled by 'moral restraint'; other
methods, which have become associated with his name, he speaks
of with horror as 'improper arts'.
Malthus, naturally, objects to the Poor Laws, though he does
not think they can be abolished suddenly. It is impossible, he
says, to prevent poverty; it would be possible to make the poor
rich and the rich poor, but some are bound to be poor so long as
the present proportion of food to population continues. If the poor
rate were made higher, that would not enable each labourer to
have his share of meat: the amount of meat in the country would
be the same, and since there is not enough for every one, the price
would go up.
He does not believe in the possibility of Europe obtaining any
considerable part of its food-supply from other continents. cln
the wilderness of speculation/ he says, *it has been suggested (of
course more in jest than in earnest) that Europe should grow
its corn in America, and devote itself solely to manufactures and
commerce, as the best sort of division of the labour of the
globe,*
There is only one hope for the working classes, and that is
education as a means of inculcating moral restraint. Peacock, in